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INDEX to VOLUME CLI. 


NHE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
to VOL. CLII. (Jan.-June, 1927) is now 
Orders, accompanie 1 by a remit. 
tance, should be sent to ‘NOTES AND 
| QUERIES, ” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
| Bucks, England, direct or throug local news- 
and booksellers. ndex is also 
on sale at our London office, 22, Essex Street, 
| Strand, W.C.2. 
Price, 2s. 6d.; 


BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
CLII. 


UBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for ie 
CLII. (Jan.-June, 1927) are now 
sale, and should be orde1ej from ” NOTES 


postage, 1d. 


| AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wy.- 


| eae following complete 








combe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local bookbinders. The Cases are also on sale 
at 22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Price 3s., postage 3d. 


SETS FOR SALE. 


Series, each of 12 

volumes are in stock, and may be obtained 
from the Manager, ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 20, 
lligh Street, High Wycombe, Bucks :— 

THIRD SERIES — (1862-1867), bound _ half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
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THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), in various bind 
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FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), and General In 
dex, in various bindings, second hand, £6. 
FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in good 

condition, £7 7s. 

FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
marbled boards, second-hand, in good con 
dition, £7 7s. 

SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891), in Publisher's 
cloth cases, in very good condition, second: 
— and General Index in paper cover, 

Ss. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


1 em ielieving GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 
ELEVENTH SERIES Cem. — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 

TWELFTH ——— _ ay 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
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TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘Telephone: “Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two apie 2 indexes and two ~~ 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S,A. $9, 
without bindi ing cases) should be sent . the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone : Central 0396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editer to the London Office. 





~ Memorabilia. 


WE E have received the Octoter number of 

Old-Time New England, the Bulletin ot 
the Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities (141, Cambridge Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts). Dr. H. C. Mercer 
brings to an end his account of the Origin 
of Log Houses in the United States, and 
sets out the conclusion to which his long and 
detailed study has brought him. He thinks 
that the art of log constiuction was intro- 
duced into North America, either in New 
York, Virginia or New England, and that the 
first log-houses were not dwellings but forts, 
or so-called ‘‘ block-houses.’’ In these col- 
onies he considers that the log-houses stopped 
at that; and that the log-dwellings, as such, 
were introduced into the Delaware valley a 
few years later by Swedes and Finns who 
were acquainted with them in their original 
homes. The oldest log structures still stand- 
ing would appear to ‘be those in New Eng- 
land, and perhaps of these the first is the 
McIntire “ garrison house,’’ near York, Me. 
The log dwellings still remaining in the Dela- 
ware valley, which differ from the New Eng- 


land ‘‘ forts,’’ are to be accounted as_ sur-| 


vivals from the time of the small colony of 
Swedes once settled there, who were presently 
conquered and absorbed by the English. The 
English in the eighteenth century, spread 
this kind of building ‘as a cheap, typical, 
universally desirable. makeshift ’’ all along 
the western frontier. 

Another pleasant article continued is that 
entitled ‘Trades and Occupations in 18th 
Century New England,’ which consists of 


gleanings from Boston newspapers. At 
courne, Massachusetts, they have recently 
excavated the foundations of the first Trad- 
ing Post of the Plymouth Colony on Cape 
Cod Bay. The foundations and the finds are 
carefully descriced, with numerous photo- 
graphs, by Percival Hall Lombard. The 
career of Thomas Coram in New England— 
not entirely peaceful though so honourable 
and energetic—gives occasion to Marjorie 
Bunbury to relate his history and that of the 
beginning of the Foundling Hospital, to 
Which paper the Editor adds a word calling 
attention to the aims and needs of the Found- 


| ling Estate Protection Association. 


“HE first use by the Navy of submarine 

craft for the suppression of piracy musi 
not pass without record in these columns, 
though all our readers have doubtless noted 
it. he action occurred on the night of 
Thursday, Oct. 20, when the L4 (Lieutenant 
F. J. C. Hallahan) caught in Bias Bay a 
small Chinese steamer, the Irene, with 258 
people on board, which had been seized by 
pirates on the morning of the previous day. 
The Irene was commanded by a Norwegian, 
and numbered five other Europeans among 
her officers. The L4, after firing two blank 
shots, was compelled to disable the Irene’s 
engines, which she did by firing one high 
explosive and two armour-piercing shots ; 
fire broke out, and there was then a grim 
fight for the boats. In panic many of the 
crew and passengers jumped overboard. The 
L4 stood by the blazing steamer, and her men 
worked magnificently at rescue, diving after 
the people struggling in the water. She was 
tight packed with 222 survivors when she left 
for Hong-Kong. It is satisfactory to note that 
out of the 258 souls on board the Irene only 
fourteen are missing. 


(UR correspondent, P. D. M., informs us 

that, ‘‘In the Sunday Times of 16 Oct., 
1927, Mrs. H. Richardson writes an inter- 
esting note on household expenses in the 
eighteenth century, based upon ‘a rare little 
volume called the Economist,’ published in 
1776, by ‘ A Gentleman of Experience.’ 


We ave told that 

his aim is to show “ how comfortably and 
genteelly a family may live with Frugality,” 
by the examination of expenditure on incomes 
ranging from £80 to £800 per annum. 

It is difficult to realise without such con- 
temporary evidence how far money went in 
those days. Taking only one instance, the 
income of £450 a year, it appears that on 
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these emoluments it was possible, in 1776, 
‘to make an appearance in life,’ which 
allowed of four servants, four children (two 
at a boarding-school), a carriage, and three 
horses! The wages of the servants, all told, 
came to £32 per annum. This little volume 
should be of interest to genealogists and 
writers of family history. We are not told 
where copies of it may be seen. It has been 
stated—see ‘ Country Life in the Seventeenth 
Century ’—-by Sir George Sitwell, Bart., 
F.S.A., in ‘ Memories of Old Derbyshire,’ 
that in 1669 ‘the average income of peers, 
taken one with another, was estimated at 
£3,000, of Knights at £800, and of esquires | 
at £400 a year’.”’ 
UR readers have probably noted with 
interest the formation of an_ inter- 
uational commission to make impartial exam- 
ination of the objects discovered at Glozel, 
about which dispute has waxed hot. This was 
done by the International Institute of An- 
thropology, at its congress at Amsterdam, and | 
the names of the commissioners (we take | 
them from The Times of Oct. 22) are: M. | 
Hamal (Belgium); M. Pittard (Switzer- | 
land) ; Sefior Guimpera (Spain); M. Absalon | 
(Czechoslovakia); Miss Garrod (Great Bri- 
tain); and MM. Forrer, Perony and Favret | 
(France). 
E have received, by the kindness of Mr. 
Cecil Torr, an account of the Survey of 
Wreyland made in August, 1566, printed for | 
private circulation at the Cambridge Press. 
The survey contains eleven entries, which are 
here set out in English and in somewhat | 
abbreviated form, and illustrated by maps of | 
the fields. Mr. Torr, in the concise but read- 
able and attractive way with which we are 
familiar from his volumes of ‘ Small Talk at | 
Wreyland,’ gives all the points recorded, all | 
the facts known, about these patches of 
ground and the tenancies. The field-names 
are interesting—a large proportion com- | 
pounded with -park. It is also, perhaps, | 
worth noting that among the tenants was a | 
widow-woman bearing the name of Frides- | 
wide. 


THE press of Oct. 26 announces that the) 

long dispute concerning the South 
African flag has been brought to an end in 
the ratification by the Nationalist and South 
African Party caucuses of the agreement 
reached between General Hertzog and Gen- 
eral Smuts. The flag decided upon is that 
proposed by the Government, viz., horizontal 
stripes of orange, white and blue—the shield 


























—a 


being removed. In place of the shield, o 
the white stripe, and together occupying 
about a third of it, are the Union Jack, the 
Orange Free State flag, and the Transvaal 
vierkleur. 
‘THE Antiquity of Man in East Anglia’ 
by Dr. J. Keid Moir, will be published 
by the Cambridge University Press in Noy. 
ember. Norfolk and Suffolk are rich in the 


remains of our remote ancestors; the author | 


shows in what way many are of such a natur 
as to have implications extending far beyond 
the area in which they have been discovered, 


wo Hundred Years Ago. 


The Britifh Journal. 
SATURDAY, OcrtosBer 28, 1727. 
Lonpon. 

His Majefty has been pleafed to conttitute 
the Righ Hon. John Ld. Carteret Ld. Lieut. 
Gen. and Gen. Governor of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, to hold the fame with the Powers 
and Privileges belonging thereto, except the 
Power of prefenting to the Deanries, or of 
appointing any Barons of the Exchequer, or 





| granting Commiffions to any Officers of his 


Majefty’s Army, Garrifons, Forts or Caitles 


| in the faid Kingdom. 


Mr. Fazakerly is appointed Gentleman 
Uther to Princeis Mary, and Mr. Gay Gen- 
tleman Ufher to Princefs Lowifa. 

We hear his Majefty hath purchafed the 
famous Model of the Temple of Solomon, 
brought from Hamburgh in the laft Reign, 
and fhewn in the Haymarket, in order to 
make a Prefent of it to one of the Univer 
fities. 


For the more magnificent Proceffion of the 


| Ld. Mayor, Aldermen and Livery Companies 


through the City to Guildhall, on the 
approaching Ld. Mayor’s Day, we hear that 
the new Ld. Mayor and the 12 principal 
Companies will land at the Temple ftairs, 


, and not at Black fryars, as ufual. 


Wednefday the Court of Claims met again 
in the Painted Chamber at Weftminiter, 
and ordered the Claims allowed and dil- 
allowed at their Majefties Coronation to & 
recorded. f 

The Motto on the New Serjeants Rings 
was, Culpari metuit fides. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary. and Historical | 
Notes. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


9. Krvxc’s Snips Buitt at PLyMovutTu 
(xow DEvVoNPORT). 

In the following lists the date given with 
cach ship is that of launch. The tonnage | 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. | 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Oficial Navy Lists. 

1694. AnciEesey, 48; 4th rate 
Elias Waff. Added 17 Apr., 1694. 

1694. MrssENGER, 4/6, advice boat (73)T. | 
Elias Waff. Added 3 Apr., 1694. 

1694. Posr Boy, 4/6, advice boat (73). | 
Elias Waff. Added 3 Apr., 1694. | 

1695. Lyme, 32, 5th rate (384)T. Elias | 
Waff. Added 20 Apr., 1695. 

1695. ApvENTURE (prize) (244)T. Was! 
made a pitch boat at Plymouth, 24 Apr., | 
1695. 

1696. Loor, 32, 5th rate (406)T. Elias | 
Waff. Added 5 Aug., 1696. 

1698. CarRLIsSLE, 48, 4th rate (709.8/94)T. 
Elias Waff. Added 16 May, 1698. 

1702. Hamoze, transport, ‘4, hoy (111)T. | 
Thomas Podd. Added 25 Aug., 1702. | 

1705. Drake, yacht (50 27/94). Ben- | 
jamin Rosewell. Added 29 May, 1705. 

1706. Yor, 60, 4th rate (987) T. Ben- | 
jamin Rosewell or John Lock. Great repairs 
and lengthened 24 feet at Plymouth in 1738. 
Added 18 Apr., 1706. 

1708. ENDEAVOUR Transport, hoy, (211)T. 
John Lock. Added 18 Sept., 1708. 

1708. Prymoutn, 64, ‘4th rate (921. 
5$94)T. John Lock. Added 25 May, 1708 

1709. Enrerprize, 42, 5th rate (531)T. 
John Lock. Reduced to hospital ship 4 
= in December, 1745). Added 28 Apr., 

1710. Pemproxe, 54, 4th rate 
John Lock. Added 18 May, 1710. 

1711. Bristoxt, 54, 4th rate (703)T. John 
Lock. Added 8 May, 1711. 

1712. FEVERSHAM, 42, 5th rate (561)T. 
John Phillips. Added 22 July, 1712. 

1712. Mary, Hoy. Added 29 Nov., 1712. 


(620)T. 


(703) T. 


“ Built at Plymouth and Manned out of ye 
Ordinary vide Plymouth Officer’s letter of ye 
%th Nov., 1712, and employed to carry 


| | lips. Rebuilt. 


| Rebuilt. 


| or rebuilt. 
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1717. Tuetts, 22, ails (720). 

1717. WuncuHEsTeR (711)T. John Phil- 
Was a hulk in 1750, vide 
Lord Anson’s List. 

1728. Norrotk, 80, 5th rate (1393)T. P. 
Lock. Rebuilt. Built originally at South- 
ampton by John Winter, 1693. 

1728. Mary, 4/4, smack (52)T. BP. Lock. 


| Rebuilt. 


1727. Drake, 6, small yacht (68)T. P. 
Lock. Rebuilt. Built originally at Ply- 
| mouth, 1705, by Rosewell. 

1728. Betry, smack (55)T. BP. Lock. 

1728. Unrty, lighter (80)T. J. Pounde. 

1730. LircHFrreLtp, 48, 4th rate (682)T. 
Built originally at Portsmouth by 
| William Stigant. “Added 4 Feb., 1694/5. 

1733. Warwick, 60, 4th rate (951)T. 
Pz Lock. 

1736. Jersey, 60, 4th rate (1065)T. P. 
| Lock. 

1736. Anson, 60, 4th rate (1369)T. 

1738. Yorx. 60, 4th rate (987)T. G.R. 
Built originally at Plymouth, 
1706. 

1740. Kincston, 60, 4th 
P. Lock. 

1741. Royaz Oak, 64 (1224)T. P. Lock. 
Rebuilt. Built originally at Deptford by 
| John Shish, 1674, as (1107)T. Rebuilt at 
| Chatham by Robert Lee, 1690, as (1154)T. 
Sometimes called OaKe Royat. : 

1742. Sorepay, 24, 6th rate (429)T. P. 
| Lock. Wrecked and burnt at Nevis W. Re 
| 25 Jan., 1782. 

1742.’ Preston, 50, 4th rate (860)T. Thos. 
Fellows. Rebuilt. 

1743. New Licuter, smack (91)T. Thos. 
Fellows. 

1743. Exeter, 58, 4th rate 
Thos. Fellows. Rebuilt. 

1744. CantTersury, 58, 4th rate (1117)T. 
Thos. Fellows. Rebuilt. 

1746. Pantuer, 50, 4th rate 
Thos. Fellows. 

1746. Cu LtopEen, 4/4, sloop (353)T. Ben- 
jamin Slade. 

1750. Unicorn, 24, 6th rate. By the 
draught of the Tycer. French privateer 
(581)T. (or French Tiere), building 1747/50. 

1750. NortTHumpEertAND, 70, 3rd_ rate 
(1414)T. 

1750. Darrmoutn, 50, 4th rate. Building 
1747 /50. 

1752. Werymoutn, 60, 3rd rate (1198)T. 

1753. York, 60, 3rd rate (1203)T. 

1757. Premproxe. 60, 3rd rate (1222)T. 
(Hulk). 


rate (1068)T. 


(1068)T. 


(968). 
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1757. Briiiiant, 36, 5th rate (718)T. 
Launched after August, 1757. 

1759. Hero, 74, 3rd rate (1574)T. 

1/63. Derrence, 74, 3rd rate (1603)T. Lost 
24 Dec., 1811. 

1763. GuADELOUPE, 28, 6th rate (586)T. 

1763. Untrcorn, 24, 6th rate (581)T. Said 
to have been rebuilt at Plymouth this year. 
She captured French Vestatz, 32, 8 Jan., 
1761, and with Experiment, 50, captured 
American RatetcH, 32 (697), 20 Sept., 1778. 


1766. Boyne, 70, 3rd rate (1426)T. 

1768. Swan, 14, 6th rate (300)T. 

1768. InpENT, 64, 3rd rate (1366)T. 

1768. Tripent, 64, 3rd rate (1366)T. 
(probably INDENT re-named). 

1769. Royar Oak, 74, 3rd rate (1606)T. 
Afterwards re-named AssIsTANcE. Laid 
down 1766. Broken up, 1815. 

1772. Monmovutu, 3rd rate (1370)T. 


Afterwards re-named Captivity. 
1773. Conqueror, 74, 3rd rate (1606)T. 
1774. Monsvet, 64, 3rd rate (1372)T. 
Probably re-named Nonsucu. 


1774. Nonsucu, 64, (1373)T. 

1774. Fouproyant, captured 1758, large 
repairs at Plymouth, 1774. Cost £32,606. 
(1977)T. 

1777. AssIsTANcE, transport (94)T. 

1777. Duke, 98. 2nd rate (1943)T. (Dev- 
onport records give (1931)T. and date of 
1776). 

1781. Anson, 64, 4th rate. Reduced to 44 


guns Sth rate in 1794. 


1781. Narctssus, 30, 6th rate (409)T. 
1783. Carsar, 74, 3rd rate. Laid down 
as (1620)T. on 14 March, 1783. Not com- 


pleted. 

1786. Royat Soverercn, 100, Ist rate 
(2175)T. Sir J. Williams. Re-named Cap- 
TAIN c. 1827. Broken up, 1841. 

1788. Gtrory, 98, 2nd rate (1944)T. 

1788. Merpusa, 44, 5th rate(910)T. 

1789. SERPENT, 16, sloop (321)T. 

1793. Cansar, 80, 3rd rate (2003)T. Mr. 
Hunt. Naval Chronicle gives ‘keel 148 
feet 34 in.’’ (1992)T. Began building 24 Jan. 
1786. Launched 16 Nov., 1793. 

1796. Prymoutu, yacht (96)T. Sir J. 
Henslow. Presumably rebuilt at Woolwich 
by Sir Henry Peake in 1814 as (115)T. 

1798. Fouproyant, 80, 3rd rate (2055)T. 
Finally lost 16 June, 1897, at Blackpool, 


wiust in private possession. Guns now 
believed to be on board ImpLacaBLE ex 
Ducuay-Trovuin at Falmouth. Lord Mel- 


ville’s List gives tonnage (2063)T. nd rate, 


later 3rd rate, by Sir J. Henslow. 





1799. NEREIDE, 36, 5th rate, re-building 
at Plymouth, 1 Jan., 1799. | Captured from 
French by PHoEse off Scilly, 20 Dec., 1797, 

1804. Hibernia, 120, Ast rate (2530)7. 
Sir J. Henslow. Later reduced to 104 guns 
2nd rate. Displacement 4,149 tons. 

1804. Crrce, 32, 6th rate (670)T. 

1808. Careponra, 120, Ast rate (2694)T, 
Sir Wm. Rule. 

1810. MeNeEzavs, 46, 6th rate (1077)T. 

1811. Union, 76, 3rd rate (2149)T. By 
the draught of the Victory. Taken to pieces 
March, 1833. 

1812. Narcissus, 50, 4th rate (1996)T. 

1813. Creoxe, 5th rate (949)T. Sir Wn. 
Rule. 

1813. Jupiter, 5th 
Wm. Rule. 

1813. Rennie, tender (40)T. 
Chatham). 


rate (1173)T. Sir 


(Lighter at 


1815. Java, 52, 4th rate (1458)T. Sur. 
veyors. 
1815. Arcrers, 90, Ist rate (3165)T. (Ply. 


mouth Records only). 

1815. Sr. Vincent, 120, 4672 
Began building May, 1810. 
Mar., 1815. 

1817. Acrincourt, 74, 3rd_ rate (1747)T. 
Survevors. Re-named Vieo later. 

1819. Kcrrpse, 10, brig sloop (235)T. Sir 
Henry Peake. Became coastguard vessel. 

1819. Emutovus, 10, brig sloop  (235)T. 
Sir H. Peake. Became coastguard vessel. 

1820. Brirannra, 120, 1st rate (2616)T. 
Sir Wm. Rule. 

1821. Ocean (2291)T. Cut down. Built 
originally at Woolwich, 1805. Sir J. Hen- 


(2612)T. 
Launched 11 


slow. 
1821. Lyra, 10, brig sloop (236)T. Sir 
Hy. Peake. Sold 1845 for £500. 


1822. Brampre, 10, cutter (161)T. By 
the draught of the Drr1GENce revenue cruizer- 
1822. Porttanp, 50, 4th rate (1476)T. 
1823. NerTLey, revenue cruizer (122)T. 
1823. Lancaster, 52, 4th rate (1478)T. 
1824. Horr, 3, old class packet brig 

(231)T. Sir H. Peake. 


1825. Murine, 10, brig sloop (231)T. Sir 
H. Peake. Sold 1841 for £740. 

1827. Crrce, 46, Sth rate (1079)T. 

1827. Crrrerus, 46, 5th rate (1079)T. 


28 July, 1828. Royat Apexarpe, 104, 2nd 
rate 4122 (2446)T. On enlarged lines o 
Victory. 

1829. Rorra, 10, brig sloop (231)T. Sit 
H. Peake. 

1829. Hyactntu, 18, ship sloop (436)I. 
Sir Wm. Rule. 
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1829. Rernpeer, 10, brig sloop (230)T. 
Sir H. Peake. Became guard-vesse] at Gib- 
raltar. 

1830. Proserpine, 46, 5th rate (1063). 

1830. RacrHorse, 18, ship sloop (438)T. 
Sir Wm. Rule. 

1830. Savace, 10, brig sloop (227)T. Sir 
Hy. Peake. 

1830. Scorpion, 10, brig sloop (227)T. Sir 
Hy. Peake. 

1831. Saracen, 10, brig sloop (228)T. Sir 
Hy. Peake. 

1832. Ruapamantuus, 4, paddle sloop 
(813)T. Mr. Roberts. 

1833. Rincpove, 16, brig sloop (429)T. 
Capt. Symonds. 

21 July, 1834. Piquer, 36, 5th rate (1633)T. 
Capt. Symonds. 

1837. Sappuo, 16, brig sloop (429)T. 


Capt. Symonds. 


1838. Prxot, 16, brig sloop (485)T. Capt. 


Symonds. 

1838. Acorn, 16, brig sloop (485)T. Sir 
Wm. Symonds. 

June, 1839. Nite, 92, 2nd rate 4375 
(25¢8)T. Converted to screw in 1853. Now 
serving as Conway, Training Ship on River 
Mersey. 

1840. Ferrret,- 8, brig (358)T. Sir Wm. 
Symonds. 

1840. St. GrorGe, 120, 1st rate (2694)T. 

1841. Hrnpostan, 80, 2nd rate (2029)T. 
Records give 3242 (2035)T. 

August, 1841. Spartan, 26, 6th rate 
(911)T. Laid down at Plymouth, June, 1838. 
Launched August, 1841. Sir W. Symonds. 
Sold May, 1862. 

1842, Arsron, 90, 2nd rate (3083)T. Sir 
W. Symonds. Converted to screw 1861. 

1842. Puitomet, 8, brig (360)T. Sir Wm. 
Symonds. 

1844. Frora, 40, 5th rate (1622)T. Sir 
Wm. Symonds. Later as storeship. 

1044. Ameruyst, 26, 6th rate (923)T. Sir 
Wm. Symonds. 

Vessels, undated. Not to be built. 
oe 10, brig sloop (231)T. Sir H. 
eake, 

Pique, 46, 5th rate (1215)T. 

Purasant, 18, ship sloop (481)T. Sir R. 
Seppings. 

Beizesus, bomb, (372)T. Sir H. Peake. 

HELENA, 3, brig sloop (231). Sir H. Peake. | 

PorcurrNe, 20, ship sloop (500) Surveyors. | 

Devestation, bomb (372)T. Sir H. Peake. 

Dapuxe, 20, ship sloop (500)T. Surveyors. ! 

Voucano, bomb (372)T. Sir Hy. Peake. | 
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VALIANT, 76, 3rd rate (1925)T. 

TreRtis, 46, Sth rate (1215)T. 

Sratira, 46, Sth rate (1248)T, Taken to 
pieces. 

SeatARK, 10, brig sloop (235)T. Sir Hy. 
Peake. 

Joun A. Rupert-JonNEs. 
(lo be continued.) 


A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN 
PLACE-NAMES. 


‘(HE advance made by Professor Skeat in 
place-name investigation was a great one. 
He laid down that an essential was to collect 
all documentary records of the name in dif- 
ferent ages. But this advance is very far 
short of elevating present methods into a 
science, for after all it is only a plan for 
collecting evidence; and it is imperfect, for 
unavoidably it secures no evidence of names 
before language was written down, and a 
large number of place-name elements have 
their roots in such earliest times. 

Somehow, an out-door man, making genuine 
investigation and trying to avoid the old sin 
of guessing at probable derivations, finds 
much matter in even the modern place-name 
books which seems to him illogical and uncon- 
vincing. 

He finds far too great a tendency to dig 
out from a certain volume of early personal 
names one which best seems to explain the 
earliest recorded form, and to neglect topo- 
graphical and even occupational derivations. 
He finds, too, if he has made a wide range of 
observations in different counties, that the 
derivation is too apt to be assumed from the 
characteristics of the local instance, neglect- 
ing the other wide-spread examples, and omit- 
ting search for some characteristic which is 
common to all. 

I propose to examine a method or factor of 
this last type, one which seems to ke 
strangely neglected at present. 

I have no doubt that one quarter, or even 
one third the place-names are derived, not 
from any characteristic of the place itself or 
its history, but from some characteristic of 
the road or track on which it is placed, the 
goods carried thereon, or the class of people 
who devised, made, or used the track. Such 
was the importance of outside communica- 
tion, then as now. 

In isolated cases this has been recognised— 
for instance, that my native city Hereford, 
was the here-fford or army road, just where 
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it crossed the Wye, although it was not seen 
that a smaller place miles away, called Little 
Hereford, was so called as being on a lesser 
army roady where it crossed the Teme, and 
was in no way a smaller edition of its name- 
town. I think that I shall be able to show 
that whole blocks of this type of evidence 
have been neglected. 


I proposed to begin by proving the sound- | 


ness of this fresh means of collating evidence 
by an acknowledged case. 


1. Tue Satt Roaps. 


In 1844 Jabez Alles of Worcester, in his 
‘Folk Lore of Worcestershire,’ pointed out 
that several ancient salt roads were known to 
radiate from Droitwich as a salt producing 
centre, and that on these are found numbers 
of place-names containing the word element 
** salt.’’ 

This has only been reluctantly recognised, 
for it seems to be a fetish that a pre-Skeat 
authority is bound to be unreliable, however 
good his local topographical observation. 

But in the English Place-name Society’s 
‘Place-Names of Worcestershire,’ just pub- 
lished, the courses of these salt-ways are given 
with considerable elaboration, being mapped 
out by salt-names on their courses, and by 
the mention in pre-Conquest charters of both 
the salt-roads and the salt place-names. 

Not only are the roads named, as saltstraet 
or sealtstraet, sauteweye or saltway, but as 
Salterstret and saltera weg. And not only 
are there on these salt ways places named in 
the charters saltbroc, saltwyllan, saltuuelle, 
and salteford, but also saltarsbrok, saltera- 
wyllan and sealterforda. This shows that 
not only has the article salt given its name 
to places on the road, but that other places 
have been named from the man who _ has 
carried the salt to the consumer. The same 
book states, from more modern records, the 
occurrence on these roads of such names as 
Saltway Barn, Saltway Farm, Saltway Plan- 
tation, Saltbox, Salford, and Saltridge, 
and also the saltman’s name again in Salter’s 
Hill, Salterley, and Salter’s Corner. 

It would be difficult to imagine more com- 
plete proof of the reality of the place-name 
origin which I refer to. 

I now have to prove a fact which is far 
more controversial. The salt-roads described 
belonged to Saxon times, and existed all 
through the Middle Ages. They appertain to 
a time when roads wandered from town to 
town, or turned aside from village to home- 
stead, much as they do now. But the first 


—————__.. 


salt-tracks were planned in days when early 
man made straight-sighted tracks to a far 
distant spot of salt production, to brins 
home what, next to his supply of crude flint 
was his greatest necessity not to be had near 
home. 

They must have had some word for this 
important traffic, which word could not 
have been ‘‘salt,’’ for that is of Roman 
origin. And the evidence I have given of the 
later custom of applying the name of the 
traffic to places on the way makes it probable 
that the same custom existed in earlier days. 
I find overwhelming evidence that such 
ancient name- and word- element was wiv, 
wich, or wych, with its variation (probably in 
later times) to wyke or wick, and in Devon- 
shire to week. 

In proving these facts I have to make fre. 
quent reference to the systematic old straight- 
sighted tracks, the details and _ proofs of 
which it is impossible to find room for in this 
article, some information keing given at 
cliii. 101. 

Almost every place of salt-production in 
England, whether from evaporation on the 
coast, or from inland brine-pits, has the 
word wick or wich attached to it. 

Thus, Droitwich, with two lost places, 
Middlewich and Netherwich, in Worcester- 
shire; Nantwich, Northwich, and Middle. 
wich, in Cheshire. The first town has fre- 
quent mention (always as wich) in Domesday, 
many villages in adjoining counties being 
named as having salt-pan rights in it. The 
will of Richard Church, of 1592, mentioned 
in Fletcher Moss’s ‘ Pilgrimages to Old 
Homes,’ leaves to his son William “One 
wiche-house of six leads in Wych Malbank,” 
and to his son Ronchel ‘‘ five wiche-houses in 
Middlewich.’’ In this case wiche obviously 
means ‘‘salt,’? and not village or farm. 

Clustering round Droitwich, the wick 
places are thick on the map, and, as I shall 
show presently, lie on straight-sighted tracks 
radiating from the salt-producing town. 

Down on the coast are many spots marked 
Wick Marsh, or Saltern, on which never 
existed farm or village, and Wick places 
cluster thickly in their neighbourhood. 

The Wych Cross is referred to by 
Viscountess Wolseley in her ‘ Smaller Manor 
Houses of Sussex.’ Speaking of the early 
British salt-carrier, she says 

here on this ridge, adjacent to Ley Wool, 
which lies immediately behind my house at 
Massetts, must have been one of his sighting 
places, for looking northwards, we recognise 
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upon the sky line that striking feature, the 
tuft of fir-trees known as Wyche Cross. 

This could never have been the site of a 
village or farm. The same obvious fact 
applies to such place-names as Wick Ball 
Camp (Salisbury), Wick Barrow (Somerset), 
and Wick Beacon, a round barrow high on 
the Cotswolds. | Wychbury Hill, Worcester- 
shire, is described in vol. iv. of the English 
Place-Name Society’s book as ‘‘ a conspicuous 
hill, the burh is doubtless the strong camp 
which crowns it.””’ The same fact of lofty 
position applies to Wick Ridge. All these 
were high sighting-points on old straight 
salt-tracks. 

In Somerset was a salt-way, sighted on 
Stride Shelve Hill, touching the edge of 
Banwell Camp, lying convincingly on bits of 
present roads, passing through a spot called 
Way Wick, and going down to the salty coast 
at a point marked Wick Warth (our present 
Wharf). A similar Wick Lane is also in 
Somerset, and a Wickster’s Bridge and Brook 
near Frampton-on-Severn indicates the 
woman salt-carrier who passed that way. 

It seems to have been overlooked that the 
early folk, the Hwicee, who inhabited Worces- 
tershire, must have been named as the salt- 





folk who travelled far with their goods, for 
(see vol. iv again, p. xv of said book) their | 
names survive in far distant counties in| 
Wichnor (Staff.), early form Hwiccenofre; | 
in Witchley Green (Rutland), early form 
Hwicceslea; and in Whiston (Northampton- | 
shire), early form Hwiccintunaae. And as | 
they travelled, they gave name to stopping- | 
places where they sold salt, such places becom- 
ing dairy farms or villages in later Saxon 
days. 





knows such examples, as when a rustic speaks 
of ‘‘ an ancient old place.’’ 

The fact was, that by Saxon times the word 
wick was best known in connection with 
homesteads on the salt-tracks, and the place 
of salt production was naturally emphasized 
by the prefix salt. By that time the old 
straight salt-tracks were diverted to roads 
not so direct, and the original wick places 
had their meaning obscured, and now sug- 
gested dairy-farms or villages. Another Salt- 
wick is a parish in §.E. Northumberland. 

There is a pass through the Malvern Hill 
ridge called The Wyche; it is almost cer- 
tainly on a salt-track. More significant still 
is the fact that in 1202 tolls were exacted for 
loads of salt through Winwick. 


Yet again, the word whit or white denotes 
salt. Not only do I find a number of white 
names aligning on the sighted salt-tracks, as 
will be seen in a list presently, but there is a 
considerable mass of minor evidence. There 
is a White Way in Gloucestershire, which 
Mr. Sr. Crarr Bappetey in the Transactions 
of the Gloucester and Bristol Arch. Soc. for 
1925, p. 68, pronounces to be a salt-way. A 
Whiteway End is on the Hogsback, between 
Farnham and Guildford. A Whiteway Head 
is a pass over a ridge above Richard’s Castle 
in Herefordshire, and it may be only a 
coincidence that the lords of the manor here, 
whose graves lie thick in the churchyard, 
were the Salwey family. Then there is 
Whitman’s Wood, on a high crest of a ridge 
above Suckley in Worcestershire, which cer- 
tainly is on the track of the ‘‘ white-man.”’ 
A sighted track passes through this wood. 

A significant connection between white and 


| salt-production is in Vol. vii, series iv, 


Early philologists were mistaken in deriving | 
the word wick fromthe Latin vicus, a village, | 
and later ones in sticking so long to a mere | 
guess, 

The English Place-Name Society’s vol. iv 
notes that Droitwich was called Saltwich in | 
early Saxon charters, and most curiously | 
deduces ‘‘ that the word wick itself has no | 
such sense as ‘ brine-pit’ is shown further | 
by the fact that sealt could be prefixed to it.’’ | 
If this is so why should the word ‘‘ pleon- | 
asm ”’ have been coined to describe words with | 
two elements having similar meaning? In | 
our present word ‘‘ roadway,’”’ is it to be| 
deduced that ‘‘ road’ cannot mean ‘‘ way ”’ ? | 
And the adjective ‘‘tip-top’’ is a similar | 


Arch. Camb., where there is question of two 
hamlets formerly called the Upper and Lower 
Dyrte-wich, both with salt-springs, which are 
near Wrexham on the river Elfe. The Editor 
remarks that ‘‘ Nantwich had a Welsh name, 
Nant yr Heledd Wen, or the stream of the 
white salt-pit, and that the epithet white is 
also noticeable, from its neighbourhood to 
our Whitewell.”’ 

Here it might ba noted that in Wales or 
on the Welsh Border there are many place- 
names with the element wen, gwen or gwyn, 
meaning white, or, as I surmise, on the salt- 
track. The word often corrupts to wynne, 
win, or quin. 

White is very common as a place-name 


instance of the duplication of the same mean- | element in England, often shortened to whit 


ing in a word. Every student of dialect | 


or wit, and applied to all kinds of places on 
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the track, as -castle, pee -low, field, -ham, 
-well, -stone, -cross, and many other forms. 
It is right to say that in some of these the 
structure named might have been white at 
some time, but this would scarcely apply to 
wells, ridges, hills, fields, tumps, mounds, | 
acres, and other objects, any more than it | 
would to ways, outside chalk or limestone | 
districts. 

Cases with a connection between wich and 
whit are as follows: Whitsbury was Wiche- 
beria in 1157. Wyton or Whitton was Wic- 
tun in 1253. Whitchurch was Wicherce in 
1086. All these are from the English Place- 
Name Society’s volumes. 

A strange bit of evidence, pointing to the 
sale of salt at the sighting-point (a mound) 
on a track in ancient times is in the records 
of Eton School. Until about 1840 the boys 
made a triennial trip to an artificial mound 
called Salt Hill, on a holiday called Montem. 
The head boys collected money for their feast, 
and termed this ‘‘salt.’’ The tradition was 
that it came down from a custom of monks 
long before to sell consecrated salt at the 
mound on a certain day. 

Whitwick in Herefordshire seems named on 
the plan of Saltwick, and, as if in contrast, 
there is a Black Whitwick Cottage near it. 
Whitewick is a Somersetshire farm near a} 


Wick Marsh. 
Mr. Grundy, in his ‘ Saxon Charters,’ dis- 
closes a White Way, White Gap, White 
White Lea, White 


Marsh, White Marks, 

Holes and White Pit. Wic Herepath, which 
he translates ‘‘ highway of the dairy farm,”’ 
I prefer to call salt-track. 

Before giving actual salt alignments, which 
are based upon finding on the map a series 
of three or four place-names, which I have | 
shown to have a salt meaning, and which lie | 
exactly in a straight line, I must note two 
limitations. 

It was only a small proportion of the 
places through which the salt-track passed 
which the inhabitants named from such traf- 
fic. In most cases some other name influence 
prevailed, and it would be possible for a salt- 
track to exist without one salt name. To find | 


| 


the necessary number for proof is not 
common. 
Secondly, general investigation shows that 


by the time the Latin word “ salt” began to 
be applied to places on the salt-tracks, the 
old system of planning them on alignments 
had passed, and they were being planned on 
expediency routes designed to pass through 
villages and homesteads which did not exist | 
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| 
in early days of the old nee s track. This 
‘accounts for the comparative absence of the 


place-name element ‘‘ salt’’ in the following 
list. 


From Black Mountains, 
leg Whitfield House; Hogg’s Mount, 
Castle Green, Hereford; W hite House, 
Tupsley (a township possessing a salt pan 
at ‘‘ Wich ’’); White Stone; Westhide 
Church, Whitwick Manor ; White House at 
Suckley; a Moat; and to the northem 
suburb of Droitwich. 
Shelwick Ford (a cobbled ford over the 
Lugg.); Winn’s Green; Red Wych End 


Farm, Cowarne; Salwarpe Church; 
through Droitwich Town; Impney Hill, 
Droitwich. 

Wickton Court; Humber; Wichenford 
Church; Salwarpe Church; Witton, 
suburb of Droitwich. 

Swinpon Map. White Hill; Chapelwick 


Ruffinswick Farm; (on road); 
Uffington Church; Petwick Farm. 
Whitaker’s; Week’s Farm; Salt’s Hole; 
Hannington Wick; Buscott Wick; Bamp- 
ton Church. (An instance of Week for 
Wick. Hole is Celtic Heol, road). 


Stroup anp Cuepstow Map. Five mile 
straight road through Whitminster; over 
Wickster’s Brook at Wickster’s Bridge; 
over Cam at Cambridge; Whitfield. 
CasttE Map. White Anthony 
Whitterley’s Farm; Moat at Brom- 

Whitbatch, Ludlow. 


Sticklepath Crosses (two); 
West Week; East Week; Way; Great 
Week; Bishops Stone; Whitestone; Bovey 
Tracy Church; Ware Barton on Teign 
estuary. (I found on the spot that Week 
was pronounced Wick). 


Ware Barton (on Teign estuary); north- 
ward through Whiteway Barton; Ham's 
Barton; Wihiteway House; Whiteway 
Wood; Whitestone Wood. 


CarRDIEF CHANNEL AND BrIDGEWATER Maps. 
Pedwell Hill (E. of Street); Shapwick 
Moat; Northwick; Chelsea Farm; Wick 
Lane (lies on its full nearly mile length); 
Wick; Camp on Brean Down. 

Worcester Map. Whiting Farm; White 
End; Wickridge Street; White End; 
Ashleworth Church ; ‘Ashleworth Ferry, 
over Severn. 


Farmn; 


BISHOPS 
Farm; 
field ; 


Dartmoor Map. 
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This last is an exceptionally compact and 
convincing salt-alignment, with its two 
White Ends, and a high Wick point named 
asa street. It, moreover, suggests that when 
far from the central salt-supply (Droitwich, 
to which this ley is not directed), a branch 
ley was planned. This one joins at an angle 
another at Wind’s Point (British Camp), 
which goes through a moat, Powick, Lower 
Wick, Worcester, to Whitton Hill, Droit- 
wich. 

In the above eleven alignments, one kas 
six corrovorative salt» place-names, one has 
five, seven have each four salt-names, anl 
only two have the three names, which are 
minimum for apparent proof. 

ALFRED WATKINS. 

Hereford. 


QMOLLETT. —To the Bibliography of D. 
Hannay’s ‘ Life and Writings of Tobias 
George Smollett’ should be added ‘ Select 
Works of the British Poets’ by Dr. Aikin, 
1821, Vol. viii. pp. 297-305. This contains 
‘The Tears of Scotland,’ the ‘Ode to Leven- 
Water,’ the ‘Ode to Independence,’ and a 
short biographical notice of their author. 
P. B. G. Binnatt. 


YKE (PIKE) FAMILIES OF LONDON 
AND GREENWICH (See 10 S. viii. 44; 


cliii, 286).—In one seal of Isaac Pyke there | 


appears a martlet. This is said to be used, 
sometimes, as the sign of a fourth son. 
Lieutenant-Colone] G. S. Parry was inclined 
to think that Isaac Pike may possibly have 
been a son of the Michael Pyke mentioned at 
cliii. 5. We have so far no proof of any rela- 


tionship existing between Isaac Pyke (ob. | 


1739) and William Pyke (ob. 1727), both of 
Greenwich (10 S. viii. 44). Two more wills 
follow :— 

John Pyke, of Clare St., grocer: 
John Talman; Edward Leech; 
Jones, son of Owen Jones. ‘To be buried with 
wife at Emberton. John Peel of Hampton, my 
brother-in-law ; John Aldridge; John Burn- 
thwaite, linen-draper. Dated Sept, 15, 1757. 
Proved Oct. 24, 1759, by Eliz. Thorpe Pyke, 
sole exix, 

James Pike, mariner, of H.M.S. Dreadnought; 
all to wife Sarah Pike, of parish of Aldgate, 
sole exix, Witnesses: Ed. Boscawen, Mich. 
Tisdell. Dated April 13, 1743; proved by ex x. 
July 29, 1762. 


godson John 


Eucene F. McPIrxe. 
5418, Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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nephew | 
Thorpe Pyke; sister Mary Tanner; nephew | 
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: ; 
Readers’ Queries. 
FNAMEL BADGE.—I shall be grateful if 

any reader can identify or explain an 
oval badge of Staffordshire enamel in gilt 
frame, with a loop for suspension. It 
measures 24in by 1Zin. and apparently dates 
from towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It bears on one side the design of 
three hands joined, the wrists clad in 
coloured sleeves and white ruffles, the colour 
of the sleeves being respectively red (top), 
blue (right) and yellow (left). Encircling 
this device is the legend in black: cHARITY 
MIRTH AND FRIENDSHIP UNITED, the back- 
ground being plain white. 

The reverse side has at the top the word 
| JACK, and immediately below a right hand 
palm to the front and with the index finger 
bent downwards. 

The rest of the badge is occupied by a scene 
with wooded hills in the far distance; in the 
middle distance a group of buildings, which 
include what appear to be three church spires 
and one tower, with a belt of green trees in 
front. In the foreground and on a propor- 
tionately larger scale, are a gibvet and stocks, 
the former coloured yellow, the latter, with 
its four openings, blue. From the gallows 
hangs a short iron “ cage’’ (to contain the 
head and shoulders of a criminal), and in 
front of all is a pond or stream. Across the 
lower part of the picture a wavy scroll bears 
the legend: GANG WARILY. 

It is suggested that it may be a badge of 
some Scottish Club or Society, but the results 
of enquiries made in Edinburgh suggest that 
nothing similar is to be found in the museums 
| there. 

V. B. CROWTHER-BEYNON, F.S.A. 
14, Park Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


THE ZOBELS IN ART.—By patient effort 
I have been able to raise a genealogical 
tree of the Zobel family which is, I think, 
| complete for six generations—five in England 
and six concerning the collateral branches on 
the Continent. Two of the most interesting 
/names in a long list are Benjamin Zobel 
| (temp. George IIL), famous for his sand pic- 
| tures, and his son George James Jenkins (as 
| the name is signed in his last will and testa- 
| ment), an eminent and prolific engraver who 
| received many commissions from Queen Vic- 
| toria and the then Prince of Wales. 
| As to Benjamin Zobel, several contradic- 
tory statements are made in works of refer- 
lence: even about George J. J. Zobel these 
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books are vague, to put it mildly, when a| like to find one of James George Zobel, whos 
little research would, as I have found, give} long white hair, velveteen coat, and Rem. 
that degree of accuracy that one is entitled! brandt cap suggest it will be highly inter. 
to expect in such places. One such authority | esting. Surely he must have been painted or 
says ‘‘ George Zobel was a well known artist) photographed ; it is almost beyond belief that 


in sand painting, and some of his Morland | 
subjects in this style are very decorative, | 
selling readily ... ,° when, as a matter of | 
fact, he scoffed at, and derided sand pictures. | 
His birth is given in Bryan as “‘ about 1810”’ | 
—the correct year is 1811. 

Benjamin Zobel, by some, is said to have | 
died in Bavaria, by a second ‘‘ in Chelsea,’ | 
by others in Pimlico: at dates given as| 
“about 1850 ”’ or ‘‘ about 1831.” | 

I have utterly failed to find the slightest | 
verification for the statement that B. Z. had | 
‘* great skill in painting on gold and silver,’’ 
or that he painted humming and other tropi- 
cal birds on these metals. 

Benjamin Zobel’s eldest son—James George 
—also followed art. For something like fifty 
years he was a well-known and picturesque 
figure in Norwich, where he had stained glass 
works. He divided his time by drawing 
scriptural figures to be vitrified, executing 
commissions for pictures of favourite horses, 
and making water-colour drawings of the 
antique houses, etc., of his neighbourhood. 
He died in the Bishopsgate Hospital at the 
ripe age of 88 years. 

James George Zobel kept a sort of diary in | 
a series of small note-books, covering most of | 
the years (for there are some blanks) from | 
1827 to 1856. These books, and some of his | 
drawings, are in the Norwich Public} 





he was not. Who can shed a light on this? 

Another question arises. Benjamin Zobel 
had two pictures hung in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1798, one ‘ A landscape with 
cows,’ the other ‘ A landscape with x ath _ 
probably in the manner of his greatest friend, 
George Morland. Where are these pictures 
now ? 

Frep. Lee Carrer, 
Christ Church, House, 
Shroton Street, N.W.1. 


[HE “* SCIN-LAECA.”’—In chapter xl. of 
Lord Lytton’s novel, ‘A Strange Story,’ 
occurs the following passage: 

I have read in Scandinavian legends of an 
apparition called the Scin-Laeca, or shining 
corpse. Jt is supposed in the northern super- 
stition, sometimes to haunt sepulchres, some 
times to foretell doom. It is the spectre of a 
human body seen in a phosphoric light... 

Where can one find the Scandinavian 
legends to which Lord Lytton refers ? 

H. S. Ficxe. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


ANSY AND BEE: A COLLECTOR'S 
MARK.—I have a mezzotint engraving 

of the Coronation of the Empress Josephine 
by Napoleon the Great, 3ft. by 24ft., “ gravé 
d’aprés le Tableau de David.’’ In the bot- 
tom right hand corner there are a pansy and 


Library. A Norwich man—who really should| a bee, about one inch in length, etched in 
know better—tells me that they contain much | ink; I have been told that these marks were 
irrelevant matter, in which case Zobel sins, | those which a certain collector (most likely 
if such te a sin, in the glorious company of | himself an artist) was in the habit of put- 
Pepys. | tin on all his pictures where the mount 
Now as Norwich is a longer journey than I | allowed sufficient space. 

can possibly undertake for some months to| Can any reader tell me the name of the 
come, I should be very greatly obliged if some | collector who so marked his pictures ? 

kindly disposed reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ would | P. 

glance through the books, say for 1829 and | 
1831, to see if he has left any notes about the | 


illness or the death of his father, and, if so,|_, Somers of war were confined on board ce 
send me transcripts of them. | Bienfaisant, in Plymouth harbour; was thi 


PRISON HULKS.—In 1804, many pris 


It is strange how such intimate records get | ship taken from the French, if so, when and 
adrift from a family, especially, as in this 


| where ? 
| A list of ships used for a similar purpose 





case, when there was a brother and a sister | at Chatham, 1792 to 1814, also desire. : 
J. Bs 


alive at the time of his death: his niece is | 

still living, and his nephews have children | 

and grandchildren—yet J. G. Zobel only died | POLK-LORE OF PARTING.—Why should 

in 1879. | one not say ‘‘ Good bye’’ twice to one pet- 
I have portraits of Benjamin Zobel and of! son on the same day ? 


his son George—the engraver—and I should | Oxp SuBSCRIBER. 
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ENNYSON PORTRAITS BY WATTS.-— 

There is a portrait of Tennyson by Watts 
in the National Portrait Gallery, and I have 
seen a reproduction of a picture of his two 


sons (as children) by the same artist. In| 


what years were these portraits painted, and 
where is the second picture ? 
paint any others of Tennyson or his family? 
G. H. Wuite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
RELIC OF THE GREAT FIRE.—At the 
Kennington Church Education Board 
Loan Exhibition (9-11 June, 1896) a copy of 


Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs’ (1596), said to. 


have been saved from the Fire, was shown. 
Particulars of its history and present loca- 
tion are desired. 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘OLES.—1. 

1719; Lieut. R.N. 1743-51. 2. Henry 
Coles, born about 1727; Midshipman, R.N. ; 
passed for Lieut., September, 1747. 3. Mary 
Coles, married to John Lewis, Master, R.N., 


at Portsea, 2 June, 1791. 4. James Coles, mar- | 


ried to Hannah George, at Portsmouth, 17389, 
and according to Poll Book of 1790, a free- 
holder at Gosport. 


information about the parentage and families | 


of these persons ? 
H. R. N. 


LANK FAMILY. — Burke’s ‘ General 


Armory’ gives:—Plank (co. Essex), Sa. | 


a lion rampant ar.—Planke or Plank, Or on 
a fess az. three hawks’ 
Crest, an olive branch ppr. 
these families seated ? 


Where were 


G. Raymonp LEE. 
London, 


ELABERE ROBERTSON BLAINE.—He | 


was the author of at least two books on 
copyright, dated 1853 and 1861. 


birth, marriage, death, with dates and places. 
Did he have any children and other descend- 
ants ? 
Ronatp A. M. Drxon. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 


[ONG.—Samuel Long, born in England | 


1645 ; went to Virginia or Maryland, and 
married in 1667 Jane Mitchell (who had a 
brother Jeffrey Mitchell). Any information 


about him would be welcome. 
KaTHARINE K. ApAms. 
VESEY CLUB, SUTTON COLDFIELD.— 
When was this Society founded, and who 
were the original members thereof ? 
Wiiiram Harcovurt-Batu. 
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Did Watts | 


Christopher Coles, born about | 


Can anyone give any | 


bells of the field. | 


Informa- | 
tion is desired as to his ancestry, parentage, | 
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| THE BEAUFOY CABINET OF TOKENS 
—ITS COLLECTOR AND ITS 


CATALOGUE. 

(cliii. 273). 
| ALL students of London Topography will 

have read with much interest Mr. 

AMBROSE Heat’s valuable notes on the above 
subject, and I have often wondered why no 
one followed up this matter after the late 
| Mr. Joun J. Stocken’s note in ‘N. & Q.’ 
on the same question, so long ago as 1891, to 
which Mr. Heat refers. 
| Curious to relate, some twenty years ago, 
I came across the very volume mentioned by 
Mr. Stocken, containing Francis Hobler’s 
statement as to the real collector of these 
| tokens, when it came up for sale, with other 
books, at Messrs. Hodgson’s Auction Rooms 
in Chancery Lane, W.C. I at once recog- 
nized the importance of the inscription and, 
with the permission of the buyer of the Lot, 
I carefully took a copy of it. It differs 
| slightly from that given by Mr. Stocken (as 
transcribed by Mr. Heat), but what is most 
important is the date, which is not given 
by Mr. Srocxen. It is as follows: 

This coilection of Tokens originally belonged 
| to me and were classed and enumerated by 
ime, but my friend Mr. Beaufoy having made 
very considerable Donations through me to the 
| City of London School, I presented this col- 
| lection to the Guildhall Library Committee 
for the City of London in the name of Beau- 
| foy and as his Gift but he never saw them for 
| he was not a collector. 

The Cabinet they are in once belonged to 
Coll, Durrant a well known coin collector. 

[Signed] FRas. Hosier. 

May, 1856. 


According to Mr. Stocxen, Francis Hobler 
was, he thought, a member of the Common 
Council, but I do not think he ever occupied 
| that position. I remember coming across 
| some references in The Town, or Paul Pry, or 
| some such scurrilous publication, of about the 
forties of the last century, in which he 
is spoken of as Clerk at the Mansion House 
Police Court, or Justice Room, and his legal 
| advice to the Lord Mayor or Aldermen was 
| severely criticized. The article was accom- 
| panied by a none too flattering portrait, but 

I regret { can give no definite date, as it was 

just one of those occasions when one wades 
through a lot of material in pursuit of some- 
| thing else. 
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At the time I copied the above inscrip- 
tion I wrote to one or two friends on the sub- 
ject, but I did not get much more informa- 
tion. Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS wrote me to 
the effect that he had two autograph letters 
of Hobler’s, addressed to J. H. Burn, at 
No. 8, Great Newport Street, dated 25 and 
27 Sept., 1845, concerning the death of 
Villiam Upcott, the celebrated book- and 
token-collector. Hobler asks Burn to try and 
purchase from Upcott’s trustees some tokens, 
and books on them, which he (Hobler) knows 
Upcott had. The letters were written from 
“26 By” (Bucklersbury ?), but Mr. 
ABRAHAMS said that in 1834 his address was 
30, Walbrook, which agrees with Mr. 
StockeN’s statement, and also that he may 
have been a solicitor there. In mentioning 
portraits, Mr. Apranwams said there is a 
small folio lithograph of him by C. Graf, 
which was published by E. Bennett, 22, Great 
Knightrider Street. 

These letters would help to establish the 
fact that Hobler was a collector of tokens, or 
at least was interested in them, but that does 
not prove that he was able or that the was 
willing to compile an annotated catalogue such 
as that describing the Beaufoy Collection 
notwithstanding that Mr. Heat says it ‘‘ was 
produced under his supervision, if it was not 
actually compiled by him, though no other 
name but that of Burn appears on the title- 
page or in the text.’’ 

In my view, everything points to Hobler 
having collected or obtained the tokens and 
that, for some reason or another, Burn was 
called in as a specialist to carefully describe 
them in detail, for none of the letters from 
Hobler to the Library Committee precludes 
this assumption. Another thing is that 
Hobler was living during the publication of 
both editions of the catalogue, and is it con- 
ceivable that he would allow someone else’s 
name to appear on the title-page as compiler, 
if he (Hobler) had done the work? Anyhow, 
there must te some explanation of the cir- 
cumstances, and it is to be hoped it may be 
forthcoming. 

I have an interesting copy of the first 
edition of the Catalogue, which once belonged 
to Burn. It contains a valuable autograph 
note by him, concerning some cancelled pages 
which were probably the cause of a second 
issue. As I have not seen the matter alluded 
to before, I now give it. Burn writes: 


The cancelled pages in this volume, pp. 14, 
15 and 16, were suppressed by the authorities 
in the i 


Town Clerk’s Office, as highly in- 


! : 
delicate, 





The illustrations on the Tokens ate 
simply historical, or descriptive of the customs 
and manners of a period, of which the Tokens 
were the only circulating medium; every jp. 
cident of which is now purely matter of 
history: they, in no way were intended to 
interfere with refined notions of morality, or to 
pervert facts; they culled certainties of de. 
scription, as penned by our most esteemed 
writers, and no idea was entertained they 
could he said to offend modesty, or bully dis. 
criminating taste. 7 
Possibly, on some future day, when the hand 
that now pens this exculpatory note, shall 
have felt the clay-cold grasp of death, and the 
now owner of the volume shall have passed to 
that bourne from whence no traveller re. 
turns, the reader may, tempted by curiosity 
reter to these offensive notanda and probably 
concur in the opinion that some people 
though their garb be black, and their hair 
lank and smooth, their fastidiousness may be 
objectionable, that they may draw the line a 
little too tight, and be, confound them—too 


demure, 

Sept, 26, [18}54 J. H. Bury. 

The offending paragraphs in these pages 
relate to descripticns of two houses in Bank- 
side and another in Panyer Alley, and 
elthough a trifle coarse, would scarcely offend 
any Library Committee or Town Clerk’s 
Department to-day. As this particular issue 
(as well as the second edition) was “ Printed 
for the use of the members of the Corporation 
of the City of London,’’ doubtless few copies 
got into general circulation, but of this I 
know nothing; I simply record what Bum 
wrote, and if he was commissioned to compile 
another one, with an honorarium of fifty 
pounds, not much harm was done, except, 
naturally, that he must have felt, as Samuel 
Pepys sometimes did, a trifle ‘‘ vexed.” 

There must have been two issues of this first 
edition, as a result of these cancelled sheets, 
for both sets are bound up in the volume I 
have just described, but perhaps Mr. J. L. 
Douthwaite, the erudite and _ courteous 
Librarian at the Guildhall may be able to 
throw some light on this question. 

The first edition consists of xlv pages of 
‘Introductory Matter,’’ including the title 
page, dated 1853; xlvi, blank; xlvii, an extra 
page of description ; xlviii,blank ; and pp.237, 
the descriptive catalogue and indexes of Signs 
and Names, together with Additions and Cor- 
rections, the whole enumerating 1175 tokens. 
The frontispiece is a portrait (with autograph 
signature in facsimile) of Henry B. H. Beav- 
foy, ‘‘ W. H. Pickersgill, R.A., Pinzit.,” and 
one plate, ‘‘The Devil Tavern In Fleet 
Street, mdcexlvi. John Cleghorn Sceulp.,’ 
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showing Temple Bar, looking towards Char- 
ing Cross. 

The second edition has xcvi pages of 
“Introductory Matter,’’ including title-page 
dated m.pccc.Lv. and half-title, and 288 pp. 
of descriptive catalogue, etc. (as in the pre- 
vious issue), and records 1335 pieces. The 
frontispiece is the same portrait, but it has 
inscribed below, ‘‘ Engraved for the Corpora- 
tion of London. On p. ix is a woodcut 
illustration of a penny of King Alfred, whicli, 
notwithstanding Hobler’s earnest entreaties, 
is the only one _ illustrated. Opposite 
p. 22 is a steel engraved plate of ‘‘ Ger- 
yards Hall Crypt, Drawn by F. Mackenzie, 
Engraved by J. H. Le Keux,’’ and 
facing p. 161 is a beautifully engraved 
portrait of Richard Whittington, by R. 
Elstrack, which Burn explains in a note to 
Token No. 764 is from the original copper- 
plate published by Peter Stent before 1665. 
This is quite true, for in the impression 
before me, part of Stent’s publication line can 
be distinguished, not having keen rubbed off 
very carefully. I have an earlier impression 
of this portrait, on quarto paper, which also 
confirms this. Opposite p. 106 is the view of 
the Devil Tavern in Fleet Street, as in the 
first edition; it is an almost exact replica 
of this, but ‘‘ Drawn & Engraved by J. H. Le 
Keux,” with the figures and the coach and 
pair slightly altered. 

The publication was so highly esteemed 
that a special book-plate or label was issued. 
I have a copy of the second edition, with one 
pasted on the inside of the front cover, the 
inscription reading as follows: 

Beatroy CAaTALoGve. 
Presented with the Compliments of the 
Library aie Guildhall, 
0 
Robert Hanbury Esq 

At the request of Mr. Lambe, Chairman. 
Persons receiving this Volume are requested 
to address their acknowledgements to Mr. 
Serjeant Mrrewetser, Town Clerk, Guildhall; 

or to the Library Committee, Guildhall. 
The space for the recipient’s name was left 
blank, so as to Le written in. Probably this 
Mr. Hanbury was a friend of Beaufoy and a 
fellow citizen and distiller. . 

I have another copy of this issue, which 
formerly belonged to a member of the Cor- 
poration at the time of its publication, but 
this has no presentation label in it; probably 
copies came to them officially, without being 

presented.’’ 

There is in the Guildhall Library a copy 


this does not contain the cancelled pages), 
and also a copy of the second edition, 1855, 
with a letter (dated 31 Aug., 1889) inserted 
from Mr. StocKen to the late Mr. Charles 
Welch, Librarian, giving the inscription of 
Francis Hobler, and stating that the copy 
from which it was taken formerly belonged to 
Rear-Admiral W. H. Smith. This is prob- 
ably the one referred to in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

A few particulars of the cataloguer and 
annotator of this valuable collection may not 
be out of place, and may be interesting to 
lovers of London history. 

Jacob Henry Burn was born in Goodwin’s 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 4 Oct., 1794. At 
an early age he manifested a taste for litera- 
ture and antiquities, and, as a young man, 
found congenial cccupation in the employ 
of William Hone, publisher of the famous 
‘Every Day Book,’ etc. On leaving Hone 
he entered into business for himself, his first 
shop being in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
from which place he removed, after being 
there forty years, to other premises in Bed- 
ford Street, and King Street, near by; after- 
wards he conducted his business with less 
publicity in Castle Street; in Great New- 
port Street; and at his last residence, 29, 
Bow Street. His knowledge was very varied, 
and he also possessed considerable aptitude 
in deciphering ancient manuscripts; he had 
besides an extensive knowledge of the coinage 
of all nations. He wrote a memoir on the 
Roettiers, a celebrated family of medallists, 
which was read lkefore the Numismatic 
Society and printed in their Journal for 1840. 
For some years he superintended the literary 
portion of Willis and Sotheran’s ‘ Current 
Notes,’ similar in size, and containing matter 
akin to that in ‘N. & Q.’ He also prepared 
the catalogue of the vast Hope Collection of 
Old Newspapers and Periodicals now in the 
Bedleian Library at Oxford. He frequently 
catalogued books, etc., for various auc- 
tioneers, notably George Robins, on the occa- 
sion of the famous Strawberry Hill sale in 
1841. He also collected prints, portraits and 
illustrations for ‘‘ grangerizing’’ purposes, 
one of his celebrated works being Manning 
and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ which he 
extended to thirty-six folio volumes, for Mr. 
Percival of Highbury. He married a daugh- 
ter of William Hone, before mentioned, and 
died 19 Feb., 1869, leaving a widow and two 
sons. His books, coins, china, autographs, 


| prints, drawings, etc., were sold by Messrs. 


of the second issue of the first edition (but | 





Puttick and Simpson, of 47, Leicester 
Square, in July, 1869, and occupied eight 
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days, a further portion being sold 
following August (two days), the whole com- 
prising no fewer than 3678 Lots. 

A long biographical note is prefaced to the 


catalogue, from which I have taken only a | 
It was a wonderful sale of all | 


few notes. 
sorts of Literature and the Fine Arts, and 
included two copies of Shelley’s ‘ Queen 
Mab,’ first editions, one in boards, uncut. 
There were twenty-four copies of the Beaufoy 
Catalogue of 1855, sold in various lots of from 
one to five, and another copy with consider- 
able additional MS. notes, plates, cuttings, 
etc., prepared by the author for a new edition, 
and regarding Burn’s work in this direction, 
the biographical note says: 

The formation of the Beaufoy Cabinet of 
‘Traders’ Tokens, now in the Library at the 


Guildhall, was made under Mr. Burn’s super- | 


intendence; and after the presentation of the 
Collection to the City of London, by Mr. Henry 
B, H. Beaufoy, Mr. Burn was employed to 


edit the Catalogue, which was printed at the | 


expense of the Corporation, in 1853, and a 


second edition, in 1855. 

There were some wonderfully curious col- 
lections of London topography, and Mr. 
HEAL may be interested to know that Lot 167 


of the second portion, sold on 3 Aug., 1869, | 


comprised a parcel of ‘‘ oddments,’’ mostly 
of North London interest, including the MSS. 
of Bennett’s ‘ History of Kentish Town,’ which 


MSS. afterwards came into the possession of | 


Mr. Heat’s good father, who bequeathed it, 
together with his vast St. 
tions, to St. Pancras Public Library, where 
it now reposes, I believe. 

As I have frequently pointed out, the Beau- 


foy Catalogue contains a good deal more than | 
a mere description of the tokens it enumer- | 
ates, there is much information on the Signs | 


of Old London and on London Topography 
generally ; it reflects the greatest credit on its 
compiler, whoever lhe was, and, unless it can 
be proved to the contrary, let the honour be 
given to Jacob Henry Burn. 
E. E. NEwrTon. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


OHN STILWELL (cliii. 209, 248, 285).— | 


Your original querist under this refer- 
ence was refuting a suggestion that was made 
in these columns that ‘“‘ Ye 3 Pidgings’’ in 
Halfe Moone Street, might have been situ- 
ated in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. 


in the} 


Pancras Collec- | 





advertisement of a sale by auction in the 
Spectator, 18-21 June, 1714, which announces 
that catalogues were to be had ‘at Mr 
Cooper’s at the Three Pidgeons in Half Moon 
Street, Strand.” 

It was suggested, too, that the use of the 
word ‘‘ drawer,’”’ in John Stilwell’s announce. 
ment, connoted a drawer of ale rather than 
of embroidery. Your correspondent must 
have forgotten that the term ‘‘gold and silver 
wire drawer’’ appears on many trade-cards 
of the gold-lacemen. 

The sign of the Flaming Sword was an 
unusual one, and I have only found records 
of its use in two instances, and both of these 
were on the trade-cards of sword cutlers, 
‘*Lacemen, embroiderers and sword cutlers” 
is a trade description frequently found on 
eighteenth century shop-bills. I think, there- 
fore, it is pretty clear from the indications 
given that we may relieve John Stilwell’s 
memory of the suggestion that he was a tavern 
waiter, and accept him as the ‘‘ drawear”’ of 
| the panel of Queen Anne embroidery he has 
| put his name to. 


AMBROSE HEAt. 


Beaconsfield, 
ARIA EDGEWORTH: MS. (cliii. 226, 
268).—The reference in volume xi. of 
the ‘ Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture’ is not to a manuscript, but to 
‘A Memoir of Maria Edgewood, with A Sel- 
‘ection From Her Letters,’ by the late Mrs. 
F. A. Edgeworth. Edited by Her Children. 
| London, Printed by Joseph Masters and Son, 
| 1867. 

This work is in three volumes, and is 
marked on the title-page, ‘‘ not published.” 
A copy is in the British Museum Library. I 
have searched for other copies, but believe 

| this is the only one extant. 

‘The Life and Letters of Maria Edge 

| worth,’ edited by A. J. C. Hare, 2 vols. (1894) 

|is based upon the Memoir and Letters by 

| Mrs. F. A. Edgeworth, as Hare states in his 

| preface that he has done little but connect up 
the letters with a thread of narrative. 

I have read both books, and in several 
| places Hare merely paraphrases the words 
| of the Memoir. 
| The Hon. Emily Lawless in 1904, and Helen 


| Zimmern in 1883, when preparing their 
Whe- | studies of Maria Edgeworth, had access to the 


ther this was a likely surmise or not I am unpublished Memoir of 1867. 


unable to say, but it seems pretty certain that 
a house of this name stood in that part of 
Bedford Street, Strand—which was formerly 
called Half Moon Street—as appears from an 





For all practical purposes, therefore, the 
Memoir has been utilized to the fullest extent, 
short of actual reprinting in its entirety. 

SaMvueEL J. Looker. 
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JILL-O’-THE-WISP (cliii. 190, 231, 245). No doubt there is a long gap here, owing 
—Mr. Heron-ALtEN writes at the last | 


yeference of ‘‘ this spontaneous ignition of 
bubbles of marsh gas.’’ I have consulted 


two chemists; both agree that marsh gas 
is not self-inflammable, and that even 
the old flint spark light, which was 


formerly used by coal-miners, will not ignite 
it. In August, 1892, I was in Paris, in the 
first electric launch on the Seine, and large 
numbers of bubbles of gas were bursting at 
the surface of the sluggish water, but they 
did not ignite nor was there any coloured 
vapour. This was in daylight. 

Surely if the gas ignited it would at least 
sometimes set something on fire. 

I have not consulted the latest edition of 
‘Encycl. Britann.’ but my 9th edition does 
not pretend to explain the phenomenon satis- 
factorily. 

Phosphoretted hydrogen is _ self-inflam- 
mable, but it is not suggested that this is the 
cause of the spectacle. 

A. S. E: ACKERMAN. 


LD CHESHIRE THEATRES (cliii. 279). 


Kensington. 


—Mr. R. J. Broapsent will find in the | 


volumes of The Cheshire Sheaf, in its various 
series, many articles on Chester dramatic 
matters, 

If he cares to inspect the unique collec- 
tion of Cheshire books, papers, prints, play- 
bills, ete., ete., that I gave last year to my 
native city of Chester, to form ‘‘ The Thomas 
Hughes, F.S.A., Memorial Library,”’ he will 
find much of interest. Perusal of the nine 
volumes of Sam Riley’s ‘Itinerant’ in- 
cluded in the gift would help him materially. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.8.A. 


Lancaster. 

The history of the theatre at Chester 
obviously goes back to the famous Chester 
plays, which are supposed to lhave been 


performed for the first time in 1269. The 
theatre was moveable and of two storeys: in 
the lower one the actors dressed, and they 
acted in the upper one. The first perform- 
ance took place at the Abbey gate, but there 
were several moveable theatres, so that every 
street had the benefit of a performance. The 
subject matter was in the main_ religious. 
Henry Francis, a monk of Chester, obtained 
from Pope Clement a thousand days’ pardon 
for anyone, who was present peaceably at the 
plays, and any person who disturbed the 
same was declared accursed by the said Pope, 
until such period as he was absolved. These 
plays were performed for the last time in 








to Puritanism, but there was a playhouse in 
Chester at least as early as 1727, and another 
had been built before 1757. In 1768 it was 
transferred from the Tennis Court in Fore- 
gate Street to the Wood Hall, and was 
called the Theatre Royal. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


\1HE TAPESTRY AT CAEN (cliii. 280).— 
Like the Holy Roman Empire, which at 
one time was not holy, or Roman, or an 
empire, Matilda’s tapestry is not a tapestry, 
nor, in all probability was it embroidered 
by a Matilda. But surely, except for a short 
time when it was at Paris, it has always, or 
almost always, been at Bayeux, and not at 
Caen. At any rate I saw it there some years 
before the outbreak of the war. I might 
have avoided the expense of a very pleasant 
tour that I made to see it if I had been aware 
that there is a facsimile of the ‘‘ tapestry ”’ 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The celebrated Bayeux Tapestry, depicting 
the Norman Conquest of England, was orig- 
inally kept in Bayeux Cathedral, and was 
hung round the Choir on great occasions. 
After the Revolution it was removed for a time 
from the care of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
but returned to the Cathedral. Napoleon 
Buonaparte, at the period of his projected 
invasion of England, caused it to be taken to 
Paris and exhibited in order to create 
enthusiasm for his scheme in imitation of 
William the Conqueror. It was subsequently 
returned to Bayeux, where it was deposited 
in the Musée Archéologique, where it is still 
to be seen now framed and glazed, though it 
was formerly kept wound up on a windlass 
and unrolled only for examination.  Stot- 
hard, the eminent artist, was employed to 
copy it in fac-simile, and his work is stated 
to be in the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in London, who have published a 
reduced copy of itin Archwologia, where it 
may be consulted for most purposes quite as 
well as at Bayeux. See also Belloc’s book on 
the Bayeux Tapestry. The Tapestry was 
probably never at Caen as suggested by your 
correspondent. 

Wititram Harcourt-Batu. 


Surely the tapestry made by Matilda of 
Flanders and her ladies and illustrating the 
Norman Conquest, is that known as the 
Bayeux Tapestry, and exhibited for many 
years at Bayeux. 
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T saw it there a good many years ago, and 
if removed or destroyed, I have missed the 


announcement. 
L. F. C. E. Torremacue. 
PETER THE WILD BOY (clii. 380, 398, 
466 ; clili. 20, 52, 86, 139, 282).—I often, 
personally, saw the brass tablet at North- 
church Church, in 1911 and 1912, also a very 
crude tombstone with a date in the eighteenth 
century, and the words ‘ Peter, the Wild 
Boy,” in the churchyard. No doubt the 
tablet and stone are still there. 
i fees 
For a long account of this curiosity (and 
a wood-cut portrait), five pages, see ‘ Won- 
ders of Human Nature,’ 1842. The portrait 
is taken from The Wonderful 
There are also two mezzotints of Peter in the 
British Museum. 
W. H. QUARRELL. 
EV. CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, D.D. 
(cliii. 279). — He was the son of Alex- 
ander Buchanan, 


of Mr. Claudius Somers. He was born at 
Cambuslang, in Lanarkshire, March 12, 1766. 

In 1773 young Buchanan entered the gram- 
mar school at Inverary, in 
which his father was then master, where he 
remained till 1779. At the early age of four- 
teen he become tutorinthe elementary parts 
of education to the two sons of Campbell of 
Dunstafinage. He subsequently went to the 
University of Glasgow, where he remained 
for two sessions. In September, 1795, he 
was ordained deacon in the Church of Eng- 
land, by Dr. Beilby Porteous, then Bishop of 
London, and admitted curate to his friend 
Mr. Newton. On March 30, 1796, by the 
influence of Charles Grant (father of Lord 
Glenelg), he was appointed one of the chap- 
lains to the Honourable East India Company, 
and having received priest’s orders from the 
Bishop of London, after visiting his friends 
in Scotland, he sailed for Bengal, Aug. 11 of 
that year. He was appointed chaplain at 
Barrackpore. On April 3, 1799, Buchanan 
married Mary, third dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Whish, then rector of Northwold in 
Norfolk, who had, with her uncle and aunt 
and eldest sister, shortly before gone out to 
India. Towards the close of 1799 he was 


appointed by the Earl of Mornington (father 
of Marquis Wellesley) third chaplain to the 
Presidency at Calcutta, and he immediately 
removed to that city and entered on his new 
duties. 
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| 1805, leaving him two daughters ; 


Magazine. | 


rector of the grammar | 
school of Falkirk, by his wife, a daughter | 


Argyllshire, of | 
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In 1800, on the institution of the College 
of Fort William at Calcutta, founded 4) 
Lord Wellesley, he was appointed professo: 
of Greek, Latin and English Classics, and 
vice-provost of the College. 

Buchanan’s first wife had died at sea, oy 
her return to England, whither she had 
gone on account of her health, on June 18, 
and in 
February, 1810, he married a second time, 
Mary, third daughter of Henry Thompson, of 
Kirby Hall, Co. York, by his wife Mary 
Spence, of Suffolk. This lady died in child. 
birth in March, 1813. Buchanan died a 
Broxbourne, Feb. 9, 1815, aged 48, and was 
buried at Little Ouseburn in Yorkshire, near 
the remains of his second wife and two infant 
sons. 

His memoirs, by the Rev. J. Pearson, with 


| extracts from his correspondence, were pub- 


lished in 1817, in two volumes, and _ were 


| re-published in 1824, in a condensed form, by 


Dr. Bickersteth, for the Christian Library. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
22, Alexandra Place, 
Oban, Argyllshire. 

Accounts of him will be found in_ the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th Ed., Vol, 
iv. p. 714; and in the 'D.N.B.’ Vol. ix, 
where it is stated that he was twice married, 
and by his first wiie left daughters. I think 
I am right in saying that one of these became 
Mrs. Ker, and that her descendants are fairly 
numerous. Buchanan was a D.D. of Cam- 
bridge and Glasgow Universities. His effoits 
for an Indian episcopate were not favourably 
received in all quarters. In my possession 
is a copy of an old letter, dated 1812, from an 
East India director to his son, wherein are 
some criticisms of Buchanan’s views. In this 
letter the writer expresses the view that his 
‘ Christian Researches’ is ‘‘ greatly superior 
to the other [7.e., a former book] containing 
much of useful information particularly 
respecting the Inquisition at Goah.”’ 

C. Roy Huprestoy. 

Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 

Redland, Bristol. 
ALLIERS SURNAME (cliii. 226).—Mz. 
Hawkins may be interested to know that 
in the Shropshire Directory for 1863 Galliers 
occurs three times, Gallears once, Gallieries 
also once, and Gallier five times. 
W. Sasine. 


Mr. J. G. Hawkrys may be interested to 
learn that whilst I was living in South 
Staffordshire—at Brownhills chiefly—(1880- 


: 1893), I was acquainted with a person named 
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Gallier (no terminal s), the only person I Pincher — Martin, of naval origin, first 
knew there of the name. It was pronounced given to Admiral Sir William Martin, who 
as if spelled ‘‘ Gal-leer,’’ with the accent commanded in the Mediterranean between 


at the end. 1860-63; a very noteworthy character in his 
H. Askew. day. 
Spennymoor. Pony — Moore, after the name of a former 


WiLnaM HOG (cliii. 189, 264).—In the day well-known sporting character. 
footnote on p. 264 the name of the ‘piky — Sullivan, from the celebrated 
learned historian of the University at Leyden prize-fighter. 
should be Dr. P. C. Molhuysen. On p. 265, Tich — Any smal] ae, from the name of 
col. 2, lines 5-7, the date of Hog’s transla- the popular comedian “Little Tich.” 
tion of the First book of Blackmore’s ‘ Prince Tug —- Wilson, of naval origin, given in 
Arthur’ should be given as 1700. In 1. 5, the first place to the late Admiral of the 
“or”? should be of, and in line 6 ‘“‘ Esq., Fleet, Sir A. K. Wilson V.C., when a Lieu- 
Aur.” should be Eg. Aur, or some other tenant sixty years ago, as a variant of an 
abbreviation of ‘‘Eques Auratus.” Sir earlier nickname which _bluejackets serving 
Richard Blackmmore had been knighted in with him had for him, ‘‘ Chug, or Choog. 
1697. A much longer list of nicknames will be 
Epwarp BENSsty. found in Fraser and Gibbons’ ‘ Soldier and 
OLDIERS’ NICKNAMES (cliii. 207). Sailor Words and Phrases’ (1925), pp. 166- 
The following derivations may be of 170. 4 S 
interest to your correspondent :— ae 
Betsy for a man named Gay. Originally OCKETS (cliii. 280).—Fairholt’s ‘ Cos- 


from a song with the refrain: ‘‘ That charm- tume in England,’ vol. i. p. 115, states 
ing Betsy Gay.”’ that in the two bronze figures of the children 

Charley — Peace, from the notorious bur- | of Edward III, that are on the south side 
glar. of his tomb in Westminster Abbey, the 


Edna — May, from the celebrated actress. lady’s hands are placed in pockets, which, at 
Fanny — Fields, from ‘‘ Happy ’” Fanny that period, began to appear in ladies’ 


Fields, the music hall actress. dresses. 
Gunboat — Smith, from the well-known ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
boxer. ; TEPHEN HALES (cliii. 279).—His let- 
Johnny — Walker, from the well-known ters to Sir H. Sloane (1727-1739) form 
brand of whisky. Sloane MS. 4049, f. 79; 4052, f. 147; 4053, 


Lottie — Collins, from the celebrated music ff, 123; 4055, f. 37; 4056, ff. 20, 46. 
7 “apna _ . , * kedeee 

Nobby — Clarke or Ewart, of naval origin, — wee ah 
from Admiral Charles Ewart Cane” of (XODWIN (cliii. 280).—Among the Sloane 
H.M.S. Melpomene, 1859-62), an officer noted | MS. are Vita fugit Lat. verse by George 
for his personal neatness of dress, and, when Godwin (2531, ff. 155-157); Letter to W. 
a Captain, for his insistence on the spick Plowden from Thomas Godwin, M.D., of 
and span appearance of everything on Winchester, 1723 (4065, f. 300), and to 
board his ship. According to one story, Sloane, 1728 (4075, f. 172) ; and a copy in 
objecting one day to the appearance of a Latin of a petition from Christopher God- 
goose in its coop, he had the goose’s bill and | Win, ‘‘ Merchant of Ipswich,’ to Queen 
feet blacked and its body white-washed, so_ Elizabeth for restoration of his wares seized 
as to be in keeping with Navy regulation as 4 Ostend, n.d. (3299, f. 48). 


to colouring. The story went the round of | J. Anpacu. 
the Fleet, and on at least one occasion caused | ‘‘ GAY 999” (cliii. 119, 214).—I don’t think 
the gallant officer some embarrassment. At | the sound is especially important. In 


the opera at Malta one night, it is told, on | this country the patient is usually asked to 
Captain Ewart taking his seat in the stalls, | count ‘1-2 or ‘‘1-2-3.” A story is also 
a crowd of blue-jackets in the gallery at one | told of an American patient in England who 
side broke out in the chorus with ‘‘ Who | was told to ‘‘ Count ninety-nine,” and began 
whitewashed the goose!’? Those opposite bravely ‘‘ 1-2-3-4-5-6,’’ etc., to the physician's 
Tesponded with ‘‘ Why, Nobby Ewart,’’ and surprise. 

they kept it up alternately till the harassed Tuomas OLLIvE Massorr. 
Captain got up and walked out. | Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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- The Library. 





An Ozford Hall in Medieval Times, 
the early hisiory of St. Edmund Hall. 
Alfred B. Emden. (Oxford, ‘'he Clarendon 
Press. 16s. net). 


begin by calling attention 


an unobtrusivexess so skilful that it never 


| str. Emden agrees with those who give him 


|two periods in Paris, and thinks there ig” 
| probability in the explanation that his year 


We would Forges’ > 
the admirable style in whic is book | r 
is wrilten. It has the rather rare quality of Bi Few geesorny 4 Oxford. 


diverts the reader’s mind from the matter to | 


the manner, either by effects of carelessness 
or by over-elaboration. 


with restraint, when occasion calls for it. 
The story of St. Edmund Hall takes us back 
to the original problems which in the thir- 
teenth century faced the nascent university. 
How were scholars to he lodged? I 
were they to be protected from the extortions 
of the townsmen? Mr. Emden devotes three 
chapters (they are among the best of the 
whole book) to discussion of the general situa- 
tion. Documentary evidence is exceedingly 
slight for these earliest times, and the gaps, 
as we know, have been filled by high autho- 
rity with a picture of young boys forming 
themselves into little, self-governing com- 
munities, electing a head from among their 
number to transact their business, and so set- 
tling in the early Halls. Mr. Kmden sets out so 
much evidence as there is, and makes clear 
that, sofar as this goes, it points towards what 
commonsense would expect to find, namely, to 
a practice of graduates setting up boarding- 
houses for scholars, which, in no very long 
time, were brought under the beginnings of 
University regulations. The progress of the 


How | 


Kept, ida gg wean. 
a little dry it can warm and expand, though |from documents, topography or architecture 


being | ®t 


By | 


Merton, upon the second return, wag’ 
occasioned by the dispersion of the University, 7 
which lasted from 1209-1214. His patron 

of the Hall connects itself, of all the ineid 
ents in Edmund’s life, especially with hig 
building of a Lady Chapel. This, as Mr, 
Emden reminds us, made a great impression ~ 
Normally, a Lady 
would be an addition to a parish” 
church and at Oxford the chapel on the nort 
of St. Peter’s in the East has long been identi: 
fied with Edmund’s erection. Mr. Emden 
brings forward ail that can be said whether © 


jin favour of this identification, and elimina. 





| Payne, 


| 


; out with 


Halls is here so clearly set out, and point by | 


point so well supported by the documents 
available, that we imagine the self-governed 
democratic Hall will henceforward be 
itely abandoned as a mistake. 

Mr. Emden, in the name of St. Edmund 
Hall, has another much disputed point to 
tackle; and again we should think he will be 
held to have said the final word. 
he lays that fictitious ghost of an Edmund 
which Wood raised by first, in an old deed, 
reading fei (i.e. sancti) as filii, and then 
making sundry wild identifications; and he 
also argues, strongly and we think effectively 
against a claim that has been put in for 
St. Edmund King and Martyr, as patron of 
the Hall. In fact, these attempts to throw 
doubt on St. Edmund of Abingdon as the 


defin- | 


ting the other Lady Chapels at Oxford, cone* 
cludes that on the whole it may be trusted, 
‘he more fully this is agreed to, the stronger’ 
becomes the claim that St. Edmund Hall, 
according to the ancient tradition, stands on” 
the site of the house where Edmund was ™ 
living as Regent at the time when he built tha ~ 
chapel. 4 
Of the quite early Principals of St] 
Kdmund Hall Rumworth, who annexed White | 
Hall to it, is the most conspicuous. In the * 
first part of the fifteenth century its two” 
Lollard Principals, William Taylor and Peter 
draw the Hall into connection not” 
only with religious controversy at home, but” 
also with the turbulent history of Eastern 
Kurope. Payne’s career in Bohemia occupies” 
several good pages. In _ general, the 3 
graphical part of the book is excellent—worked © 
great care. 4 

the fifteenth century the Hall” 
advanced in size and importance and then” 
began to decline. At the end of this period” 
we have the code of Aularian Statutes, of 
which a copy was discovered and printed by - 
Dean Rashdall. For these Mr. Emden thinks” 


a higher claim than that made by the Dean ™ 


During 


|can he sustained, and that they are actually 


At any rate | 


patron, in face both of a certain amount of | 


early documentary evidence and also of the 
strength of unbroken tradition, 
haps be adduced as an example of the ob- 
securation of the historical sense by 
exercise, 


The chapter about the life of St. Edmund 


might per-| 


over- | 


is happily conceived and delightfully written. | 


the first code for the Halls to have been 
acted. The relation between St. Edmu 
Hall and Queen’s College is the most intere 
ing topic of the remaining chapters. Amoi 
the matters given in the Appendix are a 

of Principals, extracts from the Registers 
the Chancellor’s Court, four wills of Prite 
cipals, and the text of the Oxford Letter m 
support of the canonization of St. Edmut F 
This last with the reproduction of it in facsims 
ule. from the original in the Treasury 
Sens Cathedral is much to be prized. 
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Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are T@& 
.quested to put in the top left-hand corner @ 
the envelope the number of the page 
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